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FOREHQHD 



This monograph is one of a four-part series on the recruitaiant and 
retention of minority trainees in Uhiversity Affiliated Programs 
(UAPs) . Bach monograph discusses the social issues and strategies 
related to the recruitment of a particular minority population ; 
Hispanics, African Americans, Asian Americans , and Native American 
Indians. 

The monographs were developed as part of a consortium initiative 
that involved the UAPs at Birmingham, Alabama; Omaha, Nebraska; 
Portland, Oregon; Vermillion, South Dakota; Dallas, Texas; and Madison, 
Wisconsin and the American Association of Uhiversity Affiliated 
Programs (AAUAP) • The consortium initiative was supported in part 
through a grant from the Administration on Developmental Disabilities 
(ADD) , Office of Human Development Services. Other products developed 
through the ADD grant to the consortium include brochures, posters, 
bookmarks, and a video-tape that can be used by all UAPs and their 
affiliating universities to recruit minority students. In addition, a 
national conference was held in JUne 1990 at Madison, Wisconsin to 
design operational plans for ten UAPs across the country to recruit and 
retain minority trainees. These, operational plans will guide the 
development and iirplementaticn of: a state-wide recruitment endeavor 
that will be done through collaboration with each UAP's affiliating 
university, f ee d e r colleges, and/or state agencies. All of the 
products developed through the project and the conference report will 
be disseminated to every UAP in the network. 

The purpose of the monograph series is to provide information and 
resources that can be used by the faculty and staff at each UAP to 
develop a comprehensive plan to recruit and retain minority students 
for their UAP training programs. It is expected that this series also 
will be a useful guide for the faculty and staff of each UAP's 
affiliating university and feeder colleges and for the policy-makers 
and administrators of the stat ■> agencies that are responsible for the 
provision of services to people with developmental disabilities. 

The need far increased numbers of minority trainees in our UAP 
training progr a m s is obvious. There is a growing and endemic 
personnel shortage within the health, allied health, social and 
education professions across the country. Furthermore, it is 
anticipated that about 500,000 higher-education faculty will have to he 
replaced by the year 2005 (Bowen and Schuster, 1986) . As the supply of 
students decreases, the demographics cf the U. S. population also is 
changing. The predicted rate of growth within the U. S. for the 
majority population is 3.2 percent; whereas the growth rate for all 
minority populations is 12.3 percent (U. S. 3ureau of Census, 1989). 
Given the changing demographics of the country, the greatest resource 
potential for meeting personnel needs in the future will be the 
recruitment and retention of minority trainees. 
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At this point in history, the participation of minority faculty 
and students in the field of developmental disabilities is a matter of 
survival for the UAP training pr ogr a ms and a matter of whether health, 
education and social services will be available to both minority and 
non-minority people with developmental disabilities in future 
generations. The altruistic goals of seme social activists to 
increase the participation of minorities in academia and the service 
professions is an anachronism. Today, the participation of minority 
faculty and health professions is a matter of economic necessity. 

Today's UAP graduates live and work in a world that has became a 
globed village, and the ability to work with ani to serve people from 
different cultural heritages ia a n ec essary tool for all service 
providers, policy-makers, teachers, and researchers. When our UAP 
training programs emphasize an Anglo-American perspective instead of 
cultural diversity, both the majority and the minority trainees receive 
inadequate training to provide direct-care services and to provide 
leadership among health, education, and social service professionals 
regarding issues related to developmental disabilities. 

The monographs will assist UAP faculty and staff to develop a 
comprehensive plan to increase the participation of minority faculty 
and trainees within their UAP training programs. Each monograph 
provides information regarding the demographics and educational 
experiences of a particular minority population and a discussion of 
exemplary strategies and p rogr a ms to recruit those students into 
colleges. The series of monographs reflects the ethnic diversity among 
minority populations within this country. 

Each monograph was developed with the advice and guidance of an 
advisory oemmittee that was comprised of professionals in education 
and/or health who were members of the minority populations acMressed by 
the monograph. Ccxrmittee members helped to design the monograph and to 
maintain the integrity of the information discussed. The Advisory 
Committee for this monograph consisted of Levi Adams, M.A., who is 
Associate Vice President, Biology & Medicine, and Associate Provost at 
Brown University at Providence, Rhode Island, and Constance Burkes, 
MSRC, MSW, who is the Training Coordinator at the West Virginia 
Uhiversity UAP. 

As the editor of this series , I want to express my sincere 
appreciation to the authors for their outstanding efforts and 
endurance, to the people who worked with us as advisors to the project, 
and to the administrative and support staff of the Waisman Center UAP 
for their notable contributions to this undertaking. 



Sincerely, 



Mariellen L. Kuehn, Ph.D. 
UAP Associate Director 
Waisman Center 
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The picture is bleak when one examines the representation of 
African-Americans within the health professions and within UAP training 
programs, which are the major educational resource in the field on 
developmental disabilities. According to a recent survey (Sracyer and 
Jones, 1988), only three percent of all UAP trainees a^a African- 
Americans. The experience within UAPs is reflective of the national 
crisis in higher education among Axr ican-Amer icans . Paradoxically, as 
the rhetoric of increased professional opportunity throughout 
the American landscape, the participation of Afrixan-Americans within 
the graduate-level progra ms of higher education steadily decreases 
(Chronicle of Higher Education, 1939) . 

In almost every region of the nation and in almost every academic 
discipline, a black presence is on the decline (Walters, 1987) . This 
decline precludes the systematic investigation of the relationship of 
African-Americans who are developnentally disabled to their own sub- 
cultures and to '.he mainstream enviranment (Alabama Center for Higher 
Education, ]S83) . Although nan-blick policymakers and scientific 
investigators are concerned with these issues, it mast be emphasized 
that the likelihood of a culturally-sensitive approach to problem 
solving and to the formulation of social policies increases with the 
r ep re s entation of African-American professionals in leadership and 
partnership positions (Sharing Connection, 1987) . 

The purpose of this monograph is to provide some understanding of 
the key factors which have contri bu t ed to the steady decline of 
Aftlcan-American representation within the undergraduate and graduate- 
level programs at our colleges and universities. Beyond a 
presentation of the facts and theories of this troubling phenomenon, 
the goal of this monograph is to offer insights and strategies far the 
substantial increase of African-American professionals in the f eld on 
developmental disabilities. It is clear, however, and fundamentally 
so, that all administrative and professional staff at all levels of 
each UAP must become profoundly ocnmitted to the goal of cultural 
diversity if any or all of the strategies are to succeed. 
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ETHNIC IDENTIFIERS AN) CQLOTRAL TEEMS OF KETHREHCE 



Hie history of African-Americans in America has been one of 
seeking an honorable identity and a position of equality in an often 
hostile or indifferent environment. Metaphorically speaking, African- 
Americans have always been on the bank of the mainstream watching each 
succeeding ethnic group find a place of acceptance and respectability 
within the fabric of American society. The first African-Acericans 
ironically were brought to America in 1619 and were among the ranks of 
the indentured servants who were eventually Creed. Gradually, the 
embryonic confederation of colonies which became the foundation for the 
United States of America saw the benefits of imparting large numbers of 
African slaves to work the rich american soil. As the slave population 
increased, so did the justifications and myths surrounding its morality 
and necessity. Anglo-Americans were passionate in their cxnmitment to 
their cwn liberty, but could not bring themselves to recognize the 
humanity of those they had enslaved. Among the myths perpetuated and 
largely believed today is the "myth of the African past" (Ballard, 
1973) . This myth relegates African people and their diverse cultures 
to a world of inferiority, superstition and ignorance. 

No group in the United States has been so systematically 
brutalized as the African-American. Languages were destroyed, customs 
were disavowed, families were torn asunder, education was forbidden, 
names were altered forever. The status of the African-American has 
been the subject of intense and often violent debate since the days of 
the framing of the American constitution, through a bloody and brutal 
civil war, and through the most massive civil rights movement in the 
history of our nation. 

Historically, there have been distinctions between African- 
Americans born in the united States and those immigrating from the 
Caribbean. It has been suggested by seme African-American authors such 
as Eric Lincoln and Claude Brown that African-Americans from the 
Caribbean (i.e., Jamaica, Virgin Islands, and Trinidad) are not as 



influenced by the cul t u r e of American racism and that their birth in an 
environment controlled largely by black governments provides a 
psychological advantage. This psychological advantage has noticeably 
propelled these individuals beyond the self-inposed boundaries 
established by U. S. African-Americans who are often psychologically 
defeated by the pervasiveness ntt racism in the United States (Fancn, 
1967). 

Regional differences, the range and scope of interactions with 
Anglo-Americans , and urban or rural backgrounds help shape the 
distinctions among African-AMtricans. Yet, even these distinctions are 

secondary to the cannon burden of racism which all African-Americans 
share. The average African-American has been left without a spiritual 
hone — unsure of an African heritage and disenfranchised from an 
American present. Movements such as Marcus Garve/'s "Back to Africa" , 
the "Nation of Islam", "Black Power" and " Pan-Africanism" have sparked 
the imagination of many African-Americans, but as yet have not 
sustained the great masses of African-Americans for any appreciable 
time. 

Based upon the sinple truth of racism in the Uhitad States and the 
quest for survival and dignity, African-Americans have adopted many 
names. They have called themselves "People of Color", "Colored," 
"Negroes," "Blacks," ,f Bladc-Americans" , air* "African-Americans." For 
this m o n o graph , the identifier African-American was chosen because it 
recognizes Africa as the hcraland of one cut of eight U.S. citizens* 
This is consistent with those who are self-labelled as Irish-Americans, 
Polish-Americans, Native-Americans, Italian-Americans, and so forth. 
Since the 1960s "Blade American" has also been acceptable among most 
African-American individuals. Yet, it is suggested that a UAP trainee 
of African descent be asked what he or she would prefer as a term of 
reference in arter to enhance honest cenrounication which is the key to 
p romo t ing cultured diversity. 
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DQCGSAEEIGS OF THE AFRIGNinNIBaON PCTOEAHKK 



At present, African-Americans are the largest mi/xarity group in 
the Uhited States (U.S. Census, 1981). Approximately 30.9 million 
individuals are African-American which represents about one out of 
every eight American citizens (12%) . It is projected that African- 
Americans will have the slowest growth rate among the major minority 
groups in the decade between 1990 and the year 2000 (U.S. Census 
Report, 1989) . The rate of increase for African-Americans will be 
approximately 14.6 p e r ce nt as opposed to 38.6 pe r c e nt for Hispanic- 
Americans. It is interesting to note that Anglo-Americans will 
increase only by 3.2 percent, but will continue to remain in the 
majority. 

African-Americans continue to be substantially represented in the 
southern region of the Uhited States (51.3%), with 20.4 percent in tne 
north central region, 18.9 percent in the northeast region and 9.4 
percent in the western region (U.S. Census, 198".) . The African- 
American adult is almost as likely to be married (39.7%) as never 
married (40.5%). Most are in lower-skilled jobs, reside in a central 
city, and over 40 percent have less than a high school education (Berne, 
1983). 

African-Americans, consistent with all Americans, exhibit intra- 
ethnic group diversity. There has always been an African-American 
middle class and it would be a misrepresentation of the facts to 
s ugge s t that the African-American middle class is not growing in 
number. Due to native initiative, the civil rights movement, 
affirmative action, greater educational oppor tunity, and numerous 
federal/state/ local legislative actions, a growing number of African- 
Americans enjoy seme measure of prosperity. Clearly, one can point to 
numerous examples of African-American achievement in many American 
«nt»1*i institutions. Almost eight perce nt of African-Americans have 16 
years of education or more, over 50 p erce nt have at least 12 years of 
education (U.S. Census, 1981). Regretfully, the lifestyles of today's 
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African-American middle class remain underresearched. However, the 
available data suggests a remarkable similarity in lifestyle, outlook:, 
and orientation among African-Americans and Anglo-Americans of similar 
socio-economic status. 

Within the field of developmental disabilities, African-Americans 
are underrepresented among the ranks of professionals and clients. 
Fran the available data, it can be concluded that disabilities are 
markedly more ccranm among African-Americans than among Hispanics or 
Anglo-Americans (Bern, 1983) . The average African-American adult with 
a disability is single, has lees than a high school education, and is 
unemployed (Bare, 1983). Almost half (47%) of all working-age African- 
Americans who are disabled live with incomes below the official 
poverty line. These statistics are not surprising given that poverty, 
poor nutrition, substance abuse, poor pre-natal and post-natal care, 
and premature births are endemic to the lifestyles of the majority of 
African-American people (Wagner, 1988) . 

Disability is exacerbated among African-Americans by a system of 
medical and social services which is often indifferent or insensitive 
to their needs (Wagner, 1988; Wright, 1960). The historically racist 
attitudes of society in the united States have fostered a climate of 
exclusion, hatred, and self-doubt which nurtures the continued negative 
association between being African-American and being inferior. Thus, 
African-American^ are not encouraged to seek health care and are 
clearly underi^preeented among those who are the recipients of 
services. Of the almost 2.3 million AfticarHtasricans who are 
disabled, about 400,000 are receiving one or more health or social 
services (Bowe, 1983; Wagner, 1988). 
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APRTCNWHBnCMI X XUBSBOSS aaXTUX IN CXXISZS AN) U NIVERSITIE S 



Afric^n-Amnricans are urderrepresented at all levels of 
undergraduate and graduate education. In the health sciences prior to 
1970, the training of most African-Americans was concentra ted in a few 
predominantly black institutions {Testoff and Aronoff , 1983) . These 
schools were Meharry Medical College, Howard University, Florida A & M 
University, and Toskegee Institute. In 1970, 582 (28%) of the 
nation's African-American medical students and 346 (55%) of its 
African-American dental students were enrolled in Howard, Florida A 6 
N, Texas Southern, and Xavier Universities (Testoff and Aronoff, 1983) . 
Federal programs such as the Special Health Career Opportunity Grants 
and its s ucc e ssor, the Health Careers Opp or tunity Program (HOP) , have 
had a significant impact on the nurJbers of African-Americans and other 
disadvantaged students who are enrolled in health professional schools. 
Far instance., as shown in Table 1 the number of African-American 
students annually enrolled in health professions schools hti risen from 
slightly more than 4,000 to nearly 6,000 since 1972 (Testoff and 
Aronoff, 1983). 



TMflUJ i 

Number and parcent increase of African-American students, by type of 
health profession 1972-73 and 1980-81* 

African-American 



Type of health 

nfofession 



Medical 

Dental 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Podiatry 

Osteopathy 



1972-73 



2,582 
765 

38 
65P 

2. 

32 



1980-81 



3,708 
1,022 
56 
958 

no 

100 



Total 4,099 5,954 

♦Adapted from Testoff and Aronoff (1983, p. 289) 



.Increase. 



43.6 
33.4 
47.4 
45.4 
378.3 
212.5 



45.0 
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Despite present efforts, hewer- ar, the percentage of African- 
Americans who are in higher education either as students or professors 
continues to decline. Nearly 40,000 fewer African-Americans were 
enrolled in colleges in 1984 than in 1976 (Lang, 1988) . In a 1988 
article in the Chronicle gf HlghO* fflUB&LflDi it was dsaenstrated that 
between the academic years of 1976-77 and 1984-85, the number of 
African-Americans enrolled in graduate schools actually decreased by 
19. ' percent. Ironically, this decline coincided with the increased 
enrollments of Hispanic and Asian Americans (Chronicle of Higher 
Education, 1986) In 1988, only 805 African-rAmericans received doctoral 
d e g ree s as oompared to 20,685 Angle-Americans. For African-Americans 
this represented a 22 percent decrease among doctoral recipients (The 
Chronicle of Higher Education, 1989). As shown in Table 2, doctoral 
recipients who are African-Americans are in a steady decline. 



TABU! 2 



Doctoral Degrees Earned by African-Americans — 1977 to 1987 



Men 



1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 



684 
584 
551 
499 
499 
483 
412 
/"»7 

379 
:21 
317 



432 
449 
505 
533 
514 
564 
509 
526 
533 
499 
448 



-Adapted from the Chronicle of Higher flftOtin (March 1989) 
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In January 1985, the Chronicle of Higher EBucaticn reported: 



"Black professors are becaaing an endangered acadaic 
species, The higher education asaunity oust tales 
action to inverse that cmudjb tmL 1 



In April 1986, The New York Times Magazine reported: 



1. Use Hiiveraity of Qricaga only had 13 African- 
terican faculty out of 1,100 faculty notes. 



2. Brinoebon tti iw.aJ.Ly had cnly 7 Afirlcan-tacican 

faculty out cf 645. 



3. Barvard adversity had cnly 24 African-Aeerican 
faculty out of 1,740 faculty ambers. 



4. nana vere only African-American faculty in the 
entire Qiivecsity of Kentucky systa. 



All of t±ie above figures represent decreases froa the 
ruber of African-* am. li mi faculty on these ca^uses a 



The situation is even mare di stres sing when one surveys the 
current status of African-Americans among the nation 1 s college 
faculty. Presently, African-Americans represent 4.1 percent of the 
nation's full-time faculty. This represents a decrease from 4.4 
p a roM i t in 1975. cnly 2.3 percMit of AfricanrAaarican faculty are 
teaching in predominately Anglo-American institutions (Chronicle of 
Higher Education, 1989) . The major reasons cited for the decline of 
African-Americans as graduate students or as faculty are as follows 
(Walters, 1987; Ballard, 1973): 

1. The low inocne status of many African-American students 
combined with the high cost of graduate education 
creates a major financial burden for many of these 
students. 
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2. 



The attraction of more lucrative professions and the 
absence of role models (professional and faculty) . 



3. The lack of s trun g federal leadership from both the 
Justice Department and the Department of Education 
which reduces the pressure on colleges and universities 
to integrate. 



4. Blatant and subtle racism vhich creates an inhospitable 
environment on many canpuses. 

At this point in time, the climate for attracting and retaining 
African-American graduate students and faculty is not promising. In 
order for the UAP network to aggressively p romo t e and demonstrate 
cultural diversity among its trainees, faculty, and staff, it will be 
necessary to launch multiple strategies which represent a firm 
cannitment at all levels of each IIAP to the recruitment and retention 
of minority students and faculty. 
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EDDCanOKRL EXPERIENCES OF AFRICAN-AMERICANS 



There is an old expression which says, "the mind will absorb only 
what the heart will endure." In a very real sense, this is the key to 
understanding the impact of the university environment on the African- 
American student who cones to the university with a unique set of 
values, attitudes and experiences — many of which contain the seeds 
far failure. Unfortunately, academic institutions have fr eq u ently put 
into motion the precipitating factors which have spelled disaster for 
the African-Anerican student. Ballard (1973) discusses the historic 
role of university traditions in the repress ion of African-Americans as 
follows: 



Nothing reveals the direct connection between American 
highpr education and the qpoating principles of 
rlrnn society mote than the recced of tiiite 
inivecsities in regard to the Black question over the 
cne kuilLQd year ties span between finncipetion and the 
beginning of open ackriasion eCfc r ta in the Mid-1960s. 
There can be no charitable explanettiai for the alaos t 
total eadueion of Blacks torn the faculties, student 
bodies, and currinilii of these ooilegee. Ncr can there 
by any justification for the roLa that these 
universities played in creating a scholarly rationale 
for the i vwil n systce that ceoged over the post century* 
Little can be gained by punishing the tiiite educational 
structure for its past actions, but the extent to tiiidi 
the Anerican university tradition us an active ally in 
the notional policy of repression of African peoples 
should be eade absolutely clear. 



Otoe say aek, ^toat oould the oaHegaa bam dona?" TSm 
anew is ainple: free 1865 award, the ooileges could 
have been the vehicle by Ubidx a miltirarrial society 
*ic£xt have been attained. By active recruitaent of 
Black students, they oould have greeted a situation in 
which Black professionals of every order - doctors, 
lawyers, physicists-vould have been at least 
proportional to the timbers of Blacks in the population 
at large. They oould have trougfxt Blade faculty into 
their ooilegae in rubers sufficient to have crested the 
iiage of integrated flacultiee at the very center of the 
culture of Andean civilization. Ihey oould have 
grabbed Du Bods, Woodson, Waaley, and Lodoe the prestige 
and reeean h fadlitiee that vould lave kept ill- 
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intent J oned and badly inferred ifcites out of the 
business of defining the Blade man and his role in this 
society. Finally, they oculd how* sent forth to their 
students aid to the school system of this country a 
steady and unswerving message that Black people are 
turn. lhe universities, of oourse, did none of these 
things, and could not because they vera inextricably 
tied to t±» nation's socioeooncmLc has*, (pp. 42-43) 



The historical chasm between African-American students and 
predominantly Anglo-American institutions of higher education continued 
into the 1960s uhen the first wave of African-American sbJdents entered 
the campuses. Each was totally unprepared for the other. As Ballard 
indicates: 



Acting on the assunpticn that admitting Black students 
was fiMftfwt akin to divine dispensation, tzriversitdeb 
felt no pwrMmlar jiTiMin e to sake flperrial arrangements 
for the n s wuLMM . On the other hand, the United pool 
of ■aoadarically qualified" Blade yongsbers meant that 
ta» colleges increasingly brought aito their campuses 
Blade youth ite not only bod experienced deprivation and 
vhite scorn but vara also sensitiva to every conscious 
or unconscious manifestation of racia. The problem lay 
in the fad that the colleges bad foiled to do %faat 
their professors daily pr us iiml to their classes: 
conceptualize. Hub, with few exceptions, every demand 
of the Blade students burst i^m then like a concussion 
grenade* (p. 68) 



Today the strength of the oenmitmant of predominantly Anglo- 
American colleges and universities to the active participation and 
integration of minority students and faculty on the campus is mainly 
tested in the interactions between professors and students. Each 
person brings to the interactions a set of values and attitudes that 
have been cultivated through their social experiences. The following 
discussion outlines a series of characteristics which are relevant to 
African-American students and far Anglo-American college professors. 
Obviously it is dangerous to generalize from any list of characteris- 
tics to a specific population of students or faculty. The intent of 
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this discussion is to facilitate a serious dialogue among UAP r acuity 
regarding the reality of tlie differences between African-Americans and 
Anglo-Americans. Uhless these differences are addressed within the 
context of a UAP's canprehensive plan to recruit and retain minority 
students, the efforts of the UAP faculty, regardless of their positive 
intentions, will most likely result in frustration and failure. 



Authors and educators such as Gloria Gaynor, Donald Cheek, Allen 
Ballard, and Ann Hymann have provided meaningful insights into the 
values and attitudes cultivated fay African-American people (and by 
duplication, students) in order to survive in a historically racist 
society. These include: 



1. The marginal economic state of most inner-city families 
and the belief — rooted in the realities of limited job 
opportunities for African-Americans — that even an 
educated African-American will be denied an equal chance 
in this society initially discourages the ambitions of 
African-American youths (Ballard, 1973) . 



2. The powerful influence of a single parent (parents) or 
peers to forsake a failing education system for 
immediate economic gain or to become a contributor to 
the family's economic well-being promotes anxiety for 
many African-American students (Ballard, 1973) • 



3 . In order to survive , an African-American person 
(student) must develop a cultural paranoia in which 
every uhite man is a potential enemy unless proved 
otherwise and every social system is set against him/her 
unless he/die personally finds cut differently (Cheek, 
1976). 



4. Feelings of insecurity that are natural in adolescence 
but are intermingled with the insecurity generated by 
racism create a high resistance to self -disclosure 
(Cheek, 1976; Ballard, 1973) . 



5. A feeling of standing alone may result in an inability 
to seek assistance because of the fear of rejection 
(Gaynor, 1988). 
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6. Among many African-Americans , there is a lade of belief 
that the "best" is found within the race. Instead there 
is often a belief that what is African-American is not 
the best, and consequently African-American (students) 
often deny their roots (Gaynor, 1988; Ballard, 1973) . 



7. Persona] feelings of inferiority or seething aggression 
and pent-up anger often are reinforced by bursars and 
financial officers who treat African-Americans as 
welfare recipients (Ballard, 1973; Cheek,, 1976). 



8. Sens African-American students may have special learning 
di fficu lties which wbm tram problems a s socia ted with 
labeling, discrimination, and 1 imiterl career models. 

Also, actual or anticipated discrimination may prohibit 
motivation (Hymarai, 1988) . 



9. Many African-Americans emanate from a culture which 
permits considerably greater freedom to assert and 
express oneself than does the Anglo-American culture. 
The African-American culture values individual self- 
assertion, the spontaneous expression of feeling, and a 
unique style of argumentation and debate. 
Consequently, African-American students are often in 
conflict as to whether to talk "white 11 or "black" 
(Cheek, 1976). 



10. African-Americans are very sensitive to nan-verbal cues 
such as body posturing, use of the eyes and, facial 
expressions (Cheek, 1976) . 



11. African-American students are frequently the victims of 
poor oouneeling and era often unprepared far the rigors 
of college wade (Hynam, 1988) • 



In essence, African-American students are f o rced to learn a sense 
of self -oenpetence within a societal framework which views them as 
inoenpetent (Stamps, 1988) . Moreover, they must a /ays consider the 
possible effects of their minority status on any risk-taking behavior 
they may want to initiate (Abatso, 1979) . 
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College professors, through their acculturation process, bring 
their own values, attitudes, and expectations to their interactions 
with African-American students. Characteristic examples include: 



1. For many Anglo-Americans of today, racism is what sex 
was to their parents, that is, "nice people" do not 
discuss it. For both generations sex and racism 
existed, but it was suppressed and secret (Cheek, 
1976) . 



2. College professors are generally conservative. Many 
have cone frae families where the father had only a high 
school education or less cr held a job lev in the 

occupational hierarchy (Ballard, 1973) . 



3. College professors have a socially-inposed obligation 
and a self -perceived duty to preserve the cultured 
heritage and to pass it cn to future generations. 
Adaptability to changing conditions is generally not a 
strong attribute (Ballard, 1973) . 



4. College professors have little or no understanding of 
the African-American experience because their training 
is generally not nulti-aoltural. They have participated 
in little or no analyses of the historical context of 
racism in America as it relates to the personality and 
interaction styles of African-Americans and Anglo- 
Americans (Cheek, 1976) . 



5. The Anglo-American culture values the ability of 
individuals to rein in their impulses. Self-assertion 
is lew-keyed, shoving detactomht, modesty, and 
understatement. The culture encourages Anglo^taarlcans 
to beoane able practitioners of self -restraint, to 
conceive of and to practice self-control as repression, 
and to check inpulses from within before they are 
released. If the impulses are released spontaneously, 
Anglo-Americans feel that self -control has been lost. 
Anglo-Americans are frequently worried that African- 
Americans will lose self-control in animated (often 
classroom) discussions and that these discussions are 
viewed as dysfunctional by Anglo-American professors and 
students. The camunication styles of the two cultures 
are in conflict and the result is often a frustrating 
interaction (Kbchman, 1981). 
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6. College professors, often under pressure to publish or 
participate in ocnmittee work, are often brusque with 
students. Given the historical racial cliwate, this is 
devastating for nsny African-American students (Ballard, 
1973) . 



7 . Finally, college professors may also believe that 
African-American students are inferior and are only on 
the campus because of governmental or university 
interventions. In addition, they may inject their own 
middle-class bias about poor people within the classroom 
setting, never thinking that the children of those 
persons may be sitting before than (Ballard, 1973) . 



In summary, each of the crucial canpus actors (student and 
professor) bring to the campus an array of values and attitudes that 
are often conflicting. The successful implementation of p r o g ra ms to 
recruit and to retain minority students on campus requires that both 
faculty and students have an understanding of the influence of their 
cwn acculturation on the nteractians that occur within the classroom 
and within the social environment of the university. If the historical 
chasm between African-American students and Anglo-American institutions 
of higher education is to be breached, it is imperative that the 
university develop a comprehensive system to facilitate positive 
interactions among African-American students and Anglo-American 
professors. 
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MDDHi RtZSDTEHENT AID REEEOTIlW SISKSSEIES 



The UAP network is in a strategic position to design and implement 
a network-wide program of cultural diversity among UAP faculty, staff 
and trainees. However, it will take concentrated efforts at each UAP 
to realize the UAP's goals at a national level. The suggestions 
offered in this monograph are designed far individual UAPs and their 
aff iliatin g university and feeder colleges. Global strategies have 
been suggested when appropriate. The strategies far UAP faculty and 
staff discussed in this section are based have been divided among three 
sub-headings, namely: 

* • Recruitment 

B, Admissions 

C. Retention 

The discussion that follows is based upon examples of programs 
that have been implemented throughout the nation to recruit and retain 
African-Americans and other minority students within the country 's 
colleges and universities, 

A. KHMiriMBiT SRKEBSIES 

Simply stated, recruitment is the marketing of a pr oduct to a 
targeted audience. There are many levels of marketing which most 
oajur, such as marketing a canpus, marketing a UAP, or marketing a 
discipline, in order to recruit an African-American into a UAP training 
program. However, the suggested role for tfia UAP network is to markec 
the field en developmental disabilities. UAP faculty and staff need to 
co nf ro nt the reality that on many campuses developmental disai ilities 
is an elective educational opportu nity, one that is not well known to 
a significant number of students, irrespective of race or ethnic 
origin. 

Prior to implementing dissemination strategies to recruit minority 
trainees, the UAP p e r s onne l on each canpus must reach a consensus about 
the "message 11 which is to be articulated. UAP faculty and staff need 
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to identify the particular attributes of their UAP which make the UAP 
unique. Far example, is it the range of educational pr o gra ming that 
is available, the location of the UAP, the research being conducted, cr 
the programnatic ties that the UAP staff h?ve with the occraunity that 
should be emphasized. These are questions which must be answered 
before the inf dnnaticnai "message" about the UAP can be disseminated to 
th* target audience. Since students will be asked to make a exxnnitment 
to a specific university and UAP, rather than to the UAP network, it is 
important that potential students be provided with information 
regarding the uniqumes of the UAP that is actively involved in the 
recruitment activities. Ther ef ore, the specific materials developed 
for individual UAP training programs should became a companion piece to 
the brochures, posters, bookmarks and video-tape that have been 
developed by the Minority Affairs Committee of the American Association 
of University Affiliated Programs through s upport frcn the 
Administration on Developmental Disabilities. (Note: Each UAP will 
receive a ocnplete set of these products.) 

Once the uniqueness of a specific UAP program has been defined and 
articulated, a dissemination strategy must be devised and implemented. 
It is essential that a brochure or flyer be developed which illustrates 
the mission of the UAP. Ideally the marketing strategies would include 
an "integrated approach" and in c orpo ra te African-Americans with other 
minority trainees and/or professionals into the design of the brochure 
or flyer. Statistics relevant to all minor.' ty populations with 
developmental disabilities could be included in the marketing 
materials. topographs should include minorities but not focus 
exclusively on minorities. The optimum brochure would feature minority 
professionals and trainees working with Anglo-American and minority 
clients. It is inparta nt to re member that while African-American and 
other minority sfaxtents are generally committed to voicing with 
minority clients, there is a sensitivity to being perceived as aoly 
being capable of providing services to minority people with 
developmental disabilities. Furthermore, integration reflects the 
p ropo sed reality. 
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A key resource far most UAP faculty and staff will be the adviser 
or administrative staff of the university's minority affairs office, 
which is usually housed in the admissions or student affairs 
department. The minority affairs officer ol director can provide 
valuable heights on hew to attract African-American and other minority 
students to the health sciences and ultimately to the UAP on campus. 
Very often, the minority affairs officer serves as a recruiter and will 
welcome any new material which he/she can share with minority students 
during his/her recruitment trips. 

One at the most effective recruitment sfe^tegies is the face-to- 
face presentation or meeting. While this strategy requires a greater 
time canaitment, it is also a more flexible strategy because of the 
oppor t u nities it presents for the UAP's representative to be 
spontaneous and address the specific questions that potential students 
may have regarding career op p or t u nities and the UAP training programs. 
It is also suggested that African-American and other minority UAP 
trainees be involved in these presentations and meetings. The message 
b e comes more credible when a potential UAP trainee interacts with a 
present or recent-past UAP trainee. African-American and other 
minority students in the health sciences are frequently an 
underutilized resource. A brief list of meeting oppor tunities is as 
follows: 

1) locate and address the minority student organization on 
the caqpus of your affiliating university and feeder 
colleges. Iteny canpuees have chapters of the Student 

National Medical Association or African-American Health 
Science organizations which meet on a regular basis. 

2) Identify the minority students in the "home 11 department 
of each discipline coordinator (i.e. psychology, 
pediatrics, spnnial education) and arrange an informal 
meeting with than. 
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3) Address minority students at the local college and 
university in your city and throughout the state. Mast 
with college career counselors in order to sensitize 
then to the health career opportunities in the field on 
developmental disabilities and to the UAP training 
program opportunities available for natricclating 
btudents. 

4) Find cut if the nu-u ~ity which you serve have high- 
school or college age sidings. These siblings may be 
very receptive to learning about the training 

opportunities at the TAP because of their personal 
kiro/ledge about developmental disabilities. 

5 ) Address local African-American sororities (i.e. The 
Links) and fraternities (Alpha Si Onega) . Many of the 
member s are prominent people within the oonsunity and 
are aware of students who may be receptive to your 
message. 

6) Meet with local civic (Urban League, Opportunities 
Industrialization Center) and church leaders in the 
African- American cannunity. 

7) In many cities, there are minority professional groups 
such as the Association of Black Psychologists and the 
National Blade Nurses Association uhich would welcome 

recruitment presentations. They generally have a broad 
range of contacts in the minority oamunities. 

8) Many professional schools use the "feeder" school 
c oncep t and ti rget their recruitment efforts to a 
discrete group of colleges and universities. Each UAP 
may wish to pursue this strategy. 
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9) Finally, the rational AiUJAP network rust pursue its 
efforts to work mere effectively with the historically 
blade collages and universities in order to recruit rcara 
substantial numbers of African-American students. 
Except for those UAT& that are located geographically 
near a historically black college, this effort is beyond 
the capacity of any single UAP. However, it is a 
critical objective, if we are to reach our goal of 
cultural diversity among UAP trainees, faculty, and 
staff. 

B. Adussiora Strategies 

It is clearly recognized that the UAP progra ms do not c/rant 
degree s and therefore play a more marginal role in the college and 
university admissions processes. However, faculty of the UAP are 
potential member s c* admissions ocmnittees and therefore can 
participate in this level of decision-making. Three strategies are 
suggested: 

1) The Association of American Medical Colleges, through 
its Office of Minority Affairs, offers an all-day 
workshop on evaluating the applications of African- 
American and other under. "^presented minority applicants* 
Given the biases outlined in the previous section of 
this annual, it would sen to be beneficial for UAP 
—b e es of the oollegt/univeraity admissions oenmittea 
to suggest that all ocmnittee mem b er s participate in a 
minority applicant sensitivity workshop. 

2) A UAP caspus-specific brochure should be mailed to all 
African-American and other minority students uho are 
accepted by the various colleges, schools, and p ro g r ams 
on the canpus. The brochure should be aaxnpanied by a 
letter inviting the student to a predetermined 
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presentation during the student orientation week or for 
a more informal visit to the UAP. Minority students 
respond positively to feelings of warmth and welcome 
(Wilson, 1988). 

3) Finally, the UAP should become integrated into any pre* 
matriculation program aiiutd at African-American and 
other minority students on the campus. These programs, 
operated in the simmer prior to the student's 
matriculation in the fall, are generally organized by 
the canpus minority affairs office and provide the UAP 
with a unique opportunity to introduce the students to 
developmental disabilities in a more relaxed manner. 
Hie UAP can serve as a clinical site for the pre- 
matriculation p ro g r a m and/or UAP faculty can serve as 
lecturers. Many caucuses, funded by the federal Health 
Careers Opportunity Program (HOD?) , have such prrqrams 
which usually run six to eight weeks during the sunnier. 
Other HOOP programs on the canpus may be aimad at 
African-American and other minority college juniors and 
seniors. The UAP faculty should be engaged in this 
effor - £S well. 

During 1991-92, the UAPs at the University of Nebraska Medical 
Center, the University Affiliated Training Program at Children's 
Hospital of Los Angeles, and the adversity Affiliated Center at the 
Chiversity of Texas Southwestern Medical Center at Dallas will be 
piloting three prototy pic models of HOQP/UAP joint pr o gram i n g. At 
California, Sam Chan, Ph.D., will be developing a "flagship" model 
which will collaborate with multiple HOOP programs in the Los Angeles 
area. The Texas UAP, under the direction of Carol Hickey, Ph.D., R.D., 
and Delia Solis, M.S. , R.D., will be developing a "region-circuit" 
model which will involve HOOP programs in Texas and surrounding states. 
The UAP at the university of Nebraska Medical Center, under the 
direction of this author, will develop a three week "integrated 91 model 
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with the HOOP program at its affiliating university. These prutotypic 
models will include instruction on sane of the medical aspects of 
developmental disabilities, information about the health career 
opportunities that are available in the field, and information on hew 
to access the UAP training programs across the country. It is 
anticipated that approximately 500 students will participate in these 
pr o g r a m s each sunnier during 1991 and 1992. After the models have been 
implemented and evaluated, all UAPs will be provided with information 
regarding the structure and content of the programs and the evaluation 
results. This Information should assist UAP faculty in the development 
of coordinated HOOP and CAP recruitment effects within their state and 
region. 

C. KETENTICN SEWflHSEES 

The retention of African-American and other minority students 
continues to challenge colleges and universities across the nation • 
Given the "baggage" brought to the higher education experience by many 
African-American * students ana the lack of an orientation to the social 
end emotional needs of African-American students on the part of many 
faculty and administrators, it will take a concerted effort to 
overcame these barriers to cultural diversity. As numerous educators 
have stated (Wilson, 1988; Ballard, 1973; Stamps, 1988), it is the 
obligation of catmitted colleges and universities to replace alienation 
with attachment if we are to retain African-American students. Two 
strategies are suggested: 

1) UAP faculty can either participate in or organize a 
"faculty mentor program " which pairs a faculty member 
with an African-American student. The UAP mentor may 
concentrate on the social and emotioned adjustment of 
the student and serve as an additional resource — apart 
from the formal faculty advisor. Such diverse academic 
institutions as Rhode Island College and Prairie View 
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A & M university have demon s trated that a mentoring 
program substantially i m pro v es the retention rate of 
African-American students (Costa, 1989; Blake, Lett, and 
Brown, 1988) . Before instituting a faculty mentor 
program, UAP faculty should participate in at least one 
workshop that focuses on the sensitivity of faculty to 
the culture and needs of African-Americans. Without such 
a workshep, the potential exists frr well-intentioned 
but ultimately dysfunctional interactions between 
individual faculty ambers and students. 

2) UAP faculty may also participate in the formilation of 
African-American student study groups. It has been 
suggested by researchers, such as Scroers (1963) and 
Hare (1962) that small groups are highly beneficial for 
realizing educational objectives. Frequently African- 
American students study alone (Hymann 1988) and this 
alienation may inpact negcuively on school performance. 
UAP faculty may wish to become engaged in this activity 
and should work closely with the campus minority affairs 
officer to facilitate study group formation. 

The academic institutions in the UAP network have a unique 
opportunity to contr ibute to the greater representation of African- 
American professionals in the field on developmental disabilities. 
Viiile it is important and necessary to provide an historical overview 
of the problem and strategies relative to increased numbers of 
African-Aiuerican students and faculty, the ultimate autocue will be 
determined by the collective efforts of sensitive faculty and staff. 
The ooramitanent of UAP faculty and program staff to excellence, to 
creativity, and to risk-taking will spell the difference between short- 
lived enthusiasm and " Tig-term success in fulfilling the most i m por t ant 
goal of cultural diversity. 
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In sunnary, three critical activities must occur if a UAP is to 
have a reasonable chance of designing and implementing progra ms which 
achieve cultural diversity. Perhaps the most critical is the securing 
of the firm and enthusiastic ccnmitment of the senior administrative 
levels at the college/university and the UAP. Since UAPs do not grant 
degrees directly ncr directly admit students for matriculation, UAP 
faculty and administrative staff need to secure the cooperation of the 
numerous departments and schools which ccnprise the fabric of each 
UAP's training progra m. Therefore, the acranitment to actively pr omote 
cultural diversity oust be institutionalized and must begin at the top 
"*een, 1990). 

The second most critical activity is to conduct an institutional 
audit (Wilson, 1988) by which UAP personnel carefully analyze the 
barriers to and strengths for achieving diversity among faculty and 
trainees. Frank discussions with (or anonymous rurveys taken among) 
the UAP faculty, directors, and ptugidiu staff should be undertaken in 
order to ga *ge the probability of success and to alert all interested 
parties to the potential changes which will inevitably occur if the 
p ro g r a m is to be truly successful. The type of questions that need to 
be answered include: 

• What has been the track-record of the UAP in 
attracting African-American trainees? 

• /fiat variables have co ntr ibuted to the UAP's 
current track— record? 

• ttoat have been the experiences of African- 
American trainees who have participated in past UAP 
programs? 

B*»-mc» of the critical role that faculty have in the retention of 
African-American students, the third critical activity is to oonciuct a 
ocnprehensive program to increase faculty awareness of the cul tu ral 
history and realities of Anglo-American and African-American 

interactions . Wilkerscn ( 1988) states that it is necessary to 
"promote r et en t ion through attachment, " that is , African-American 
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students mist be motivated to regain in a college or university because 
of their attachment to faculty and peers and to the course of study and 
activities available to them at that institution. Most faculty members 
are Anglo-Americans and they are generally unaware of the African- 
American experience. It will be necessary to assist then to candidly 
©amine and confront their own limitations, prejudices, concerns, and 
anxieties related to promo t ing cultural diversity at the UAP. Cheek 
(1976) offers an excellent self -assessment test entitled "Before Ycu 
Work With Blacks" (pp. 81-83) . This self -assessment test is 
aoocnpanied by Cheek's "Bladc-ftoite Questionnaire", which could be 
used as an Initial ref eren c e point far introducing sensitivity 
workshops far faculty and staff at the UAP. It is suggested that 
multiple workshops or discussion groups be held in order to allow the 
UAP faculty and program staff to discuss and resolve their concerns. 
It would also be useful to periodically conduct informal "de-briefing" 
sessions among UAP faculty and program staff in order to help then 
provide the most supportive environment far African-American students. 
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EXEMPLARY KBCKXTIMENr AND HEEHfEKH HBSMMS 



This section presents infcoaation on opportunities for national 
networking and sane of the exemplary recroitment and retention 
prog r ams , including sumner institutes , that have been implemented 
nationally. 

Noticnil Hrrt wrriring 

Then an a runbar of key national organizations and federal 
programs which pewit iubscous opportunities for creative networking. 

Seme examples, particularly relevant to African-American students are: 

1) The Health Career Opportunity Progr a ms (HOOP) were first 
established in the early 197Cj by the federal Division 
cf Disadvantaged Assistance, Bureau of Health 
Professions, Health Resources and Service 
Administration. This program presently funds numerous 
colleges and universities throughout the nation to 
develop recruitment, admissions, and retention programs 
aimed at the increased enrollment of minority and other 
disadvantaged students in health profession schools. In 
sane instances, HOOP programs are housed on campuses 
which also house a HAP. Collaborations should be 
explored. To learn whether an HOOP program is on your 
canpus, c on ta ct the caqpus minority affairs office or 
call the Division of Disadvantaged Assistance at 301- 

443-4493. 

2) Other national African-American professional 
associations with which UAP faculty and staff may want 
to network are: 
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American Occupational Therapy Association 
1383 Piccard Drive, suite 301 
Fcckville, MD 20850 
301-948-9626 



American Psychological Association 
Office of Ethnic/Minority Affairs 
1200 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
202-955-7763 



Association of Black Psychologists 
P.O. Box 55999 
Washington, DC 20040 

202-289-3663 



National Black Nurses Association 
1012 10th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20001 
202-393-6870 



Many of the national p rogr a m s designed to recruit African-American 
students into college receive public and/or private funding. The 
following are a few illustrative examples: 

l) The Association of American Medical Colleges conducts an 
all-day workshop to assist college and university staff 
with the development of admissions criteria fur African- 
American and other minority students. The all-day 
workshop focuses on the identification of the strengths 
of minority applicants which assists with the decision- 
making processes used to select students. Far mare 
information contact: Mr. Dario Prieto, 202-82r- r "00. 
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2) The Brown University-Tugaloo College Early 
Identification Program represents a creative 
collaboration between a program in medicine <md an 
historically blade college. A ccranittee ol Brown 
university and Tugaloo College faculty select basic 
science majors from Tugaloo College far entrance into 
the Brown University Program in Medicine (medical 
school) . These students, chosen in tnei~ sophcraore 
year, are guaranteed placement in the medical program 
pending a satisfactory performance during their 
undergraduate years. rtar mora information, contacts 
Office of Minority Affairs, The Brcwn Uhiversity Program 
in Medicine, 401-863-3335. 

3) The Tenple Uhiversity Recruitaaent, Admissions, and 
Retention (EAR) piuyiam is an aggressive p r o gr am which 
is run by the Tenple Uhiversity School of Medicine. 
Besides exemplary programs of recruitment and 
admissions, the RAR ptogiam runs a model seven-week 
educational experience far all incoming minority medical 
students that focuses on the clinical and basic 
sciences. Far mare information, contact: Mr. Charles 
S. Ireland, Assistant Dean, 215-221-3553. 

4) The Rhode Inland College Preparatory Enrollment Program 
(TCP) is a broad-based progra m for undergraduate 
students who are in need of extensive academic, social, 

and emotional s upport in order to be successful college 
students. Through a series of model residential simmer 
prog r a m s , an aggressive counseling and advisement 
program , and various life-support workshops, African- 
Arericans and other minority/disadvantaged students are 
guided through the college experience. Fdr further 
infomnation, contact: Mr. Joseph L. Oosta, 401—* 56- 
8237. 
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5) The Craightcn University Post-Baccalaureate Program is a 
unique program targeted to African-Ante rican and other 
minority students who are not accepted into medical 
school. During the eight-month program, the students 
receive an intensive review of all fundamental areas of 
biology, chemistry, physics, and mathematics, as well as 
instruction in methods to inprove reading and writing 
techniques. Approximately 75 p e rcen t of the pr^dcusly 
rejected applicants are accepted into medical school. 
For further information, contact: Dr. John T. Elder, 

402-280-2981. 

ftumicrr* piugiains and Institutes 

Suzner Programs have emerged as a key strategy for attracting 
African-American and other minority students to the health professions 
and to college in general. A few examples are as follcws: 

1) The Sumner Reinforcement and Enrichment pro gra m at 
Tulana Uhiversity Medical School is described as a 
motivational program for undergraduate pre -medicine 
students. The program introduces students to the 
medical school curricula and to basic science and 
medical research. The pro g ra m is national in scope and 
attracts students from across the nation. For further 
information, contact: Dr. A. Cherrie Efcps, 504-588- 
5327. 

The College of Nursing at Prairie view A & M Uhiversity 
has an extensive program aimed at high-risk African- 
American and other minority students who are interested 
in attaining a bachelor's degree in nursing. A major 
feature of this ccnprehensive recruitment, admissions, 
and retention program is a ni ne week Pre-nursing Sumner 
Institute. Through this sumner experience, students 
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receive instruction in writing skills, science, 
mathematics and an exposure to the profession of 
nursing. For further information, contact: Dr. Jo Ann 
Blake, 409*857-3311. 

3) Harvard OoU*qe sponsors a Sumner Health Careers 
program far undergraduates who are considering a career 
in the medical and health sciences. The eight-week 
sunner experience oonbines lectures, d a nonst ra tions, 
nasi 1ms cki stud/ skills, and qpportuiiti/** for clinical 
observation. Far further information, conta ct: Hi. 
Karen Hodges-Walker, 617-495-2954. 

4) The University of Nebraska Medical Center offers a six- 
week program for undergraduate students interested in 
medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, and the allied health 
professions. The p ro gra m features enrichment in the 
basic sciences, workshops in developing stud/ skills and 
managing stress, and field trips and laborat y 
experiences. The program also features a collaboration 
with Meyer Rehabilitation Institute (UAP) involving 
student participation in a day cam? for youth with 
developmental disabilities. For further information, 
contact: Mr. Alphonso Lopez-V. , 402-559-4437. 



The issue of retention has become increasingly important as 
colleges and universities attapt to admit and to graduate African- 
Americans and other minority students. Sane exanples are: 

l) The University of Florida 1 s College of Education, 
through its office of Recruitment and Outreach, has 
established £ program for African-Americans and other 
minority group members who are interested in pursuing a 
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masters degree In teaching. Ihe retention oonpon e nt af 
the program provides assistance with class assignnants, 
offers tutorial assistance, teaches general survival 
skills, and establishes oannunication lines between 
students and professors. For fur' ar infatuation, 
contact: Dr. Simon 0. Johnson, 904-392-0728. 

2) Prairie View A & M university's College of Nursing's 
Retention of Disadvantaged Students Program (BODS) is 
fr^iT*** to African fmm rican nursing students. The 
program features faculty sensitivity workshops, 

extensive student counseling both group and individual, 
snail group and individual tutoring, and weekly student 
"rap" sessions. For further information, call: Dr. Jo 
Ann Blake, 409-857-3311. 

3) Kennesav College features an aggressive mentor/advisor 
program with advisers tfio have been trained through 
sensitivity workshops. Utilizing an "intrusive 
advisement" approach, mentors/advisors initiate contact 
with students and monitor acadanic p rogre ss . Student 
study groups are fanned through the establishment of a 
Blade Collegian Advisement Program, and clusters of 
African-American students are placed in the same section 
of particular classes. This is done to promts 
attadf i t by facilitating the d9V«lopunt of close 
interpersonal relationships and axtual support among the 
students. For further information, contact: Jr. Diane 
W. Wilkerscn, 404-423-6000. 
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